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THE USE OF IRON IN DIPHTHERIA. 


By M. A. Witson, M. D., North East, Pa. 


In approaching this subject, time worn at least from an Old 
School stand-point, I have misgivings as to the favorable reception 
of this article. In the early history of diphtheria disappointment met 
the Old School practitioner in nearly every case until he grasped 
the vital indication to support his patient, when moderate success 
began to reward his efforts. Then iron—his synonym for strength— 
was introduced and lauded as ¢he remedy. 

The supposed specific virtues of iron as a remedy for erysipelas, 
a disease thought by many to be related to diphtheria, seated his 
approbation of it and thenceforth he jogged along a comparatively 
sunny path, not however, devoid of numerous thorns. Results in 
practice show that it was only a less injurious substitute; a nega- 
tive benefit—but a positive injury. It does vita/ harm by arresting 
the digestion of milk, the most essential article of diet in the disease. 
In one case the patient after taking iron twelve hours was found 
with severe pain in her stomach attended by vomiting of chunks of 
coagulated milk; her face was purple; the throat was lined with 
offensive dark colored false membrane, probably somewhat discol- 
ored by the iron; the pulse was rapid and temperature high. 

Homeopathic remedies relieved and she was convalescent in a 
few days. Other cases might be cited, but they are so similar that 
one example is enough. One can put up with certain disagreeable 
and injurious features in the action of a remedy if the theory of its 
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application is reasonable, and resu/ts in practice warrants its use. 
Believing that diphtheria is a miasmatic contagious disease, 1 can 
see no reason for the use of iron in its treatment, and certainly 
know of no practical tests that can stand in its favor when it is com- 
pared with other remedies. Several cases of post-diphtheritic par- 
alysis have occurred within the range of my enquiries which were 
without exception treated freely and persistently with iron during 
the disease. 

In my own experience of thirteen years the following case is the 
only one which has occurred, and I have never given iron during 
the-disease: Henry P., aged about fifty years, was attacked with 
severe diphtheria on April 2, 1882. On May 1 he was able to ride 
out, and purchased at that time a team of horses. At intervals for 
several weeks he handled sand and logs, and did sundry small jobs 
of teaming. One morning in June he went to the barn to harness 
his horses as usual, and after harnessing one of them, to use his own 
words, he “felt weak all over and numb.” He could not “ feel his 
feet,” and had to “look while walking.” His arms were affected in 
the same way, and he was unable to do any work for eight weeks. 
Too heavy work was obviously the exciting cause. Although the 
attack was a mild one the usual remedies did no good. He re- 
ceived arnica, rhus. tox., cocculus and strychnia in physiological 
doses. Electricity also failed. His appetite was moderately good, 
and the other bodily functions were properly performed. As a last 
resort I gave him “ Wyeth’s Beef, Iron and Wine,” fo take in tea- 
spoonful doses after each meal, and instructed him to increase the 
dose to the fullest extent prescribed on the bottle if his stomach 
would bear it. Improvement began after a few doses and the cure 
progressed with moderate rapidity. After a while the increasing 
doses of iron disturbed his stomach and he substituted a native 
wine which helped to restore his strength. 


Of course post-diptheritic paralysis tends to spontaneous recovery 
with rest and a generous diet, and in this case the iron was given 
with wine, so too much curative power must not be claimed for it. 
Yet the patient had the advantages of rest, a generous diet, and ap- 
propriate remedies, without benefit until the iron was taken. 
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My limited observations indicate that cases of diphtheria treated 
with iron are more liable to be followed by paralysis, and in the 
most severe and dangerous forms. 

The cure in the case cited above may have been coincident with 
the administration of iron, but if wider observation shall establish 
it upon a fried and scientific basis as a remedy for post-diphtheritic 
paralysis the object of this paper will have been accomplished 
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By M. W. Vanpensurc, A. M., M. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Of the ten species of the genus Scutellaria mentioned in Gray's 
Manual, only two are marked “common in wet, shady places,” in 
New England and New York. The eight remaining species have a 
more southerly and southwesterly range. These two are galericu- 
lata and lateriflora. They grow in the same localities, often on the 
same spot of ground, and to the unskilled eye very closely resemble 
each other. This is owing to the. shape and appearance of the 
flowers, and in fruit the calyx also. With a little care they are 
easily distinguished. Lateriflora is the species used in our materia 
medica. It has the flowers in racemes, like the currant, in the axils 
of the leaves; each flower on a short pedicle, with a bract at its base. 
The lower bracts are large, leaf-like, having distinct petioles; the 
upper sessile very small. But besides these axillary racemes, there 
are often terminal, one-sided ones on the same plant. This it is 
that confounds it with the galericulata, which has the flowers 
solitary in the axils of the upper, nearly sessil leaves. There are no 
axillary racemes in the galericulata. Lateriflora also has the leaves 
larger, longer (two to three inches), thinner, more pointed, much 
longer petioled, much more coarsely serate and coarsely veined than 
galericulata, abruptly terminating at the base, green both sides; 
while galericulata has smaller (one or two inches) leaves, slightly 
heart-shaped, the lower short petioled, upper sessil not coarsely 
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veined, obscurely serrate, and a trifle lighter colored beneath them 
on the upper surface. 

In New Remedies (p. 741 of Therapeutis), Hale says: “I have 
used Scute//aria in many cases of cardiac irritability, nervous palpita- 
tion, etc. * * It has great power over hyperesthesia.” In his 
Symptomatology he gives: 

“ A dull pain extending beneath the sternum. 

“Oppression of the chest, with a sticking in the region of the 
heart. 

“Sensation of throbbing about the heart, with flushed face. 

“ Nervous disorder of the heart, such as irregular action, palpi- 
tation, tremor and strange sensations, from emotional excitement 
(even in organic disease is palliative). Pulse slow and intermitting.” 

“ Nightly restlessness” is also given under Sleep. 

It is about three years since I first began to use the tincture of 
scutellaria lateriflora and its dilutions. The following are some of 
the cases: 

Mrs. ———, a hard-working farmer’s wife, of Irish extraction, 
robust, between forty-five and fifty, was attacked with inflammatory 
rheumatism in March, 1884. After she had been suffering for two 
or three days, I was called to see her. Both knees were swollen, 
also the ankle of the left side (the first attacked), together with her 
left shoplder and wrist. This attended by great pain night and day 
in all these places. Much worse from the least motion; sweat fre- 
quent, great thirst, temperature, 104%. A few days of ac. 3%, bry., 
3%, alternating, and followed by puls. 3*, relieved the attacks. 
There were no heart complications. But in June of the same year 
a second attack, brought on by getting wet in rainstorm, did pro- 
duce, from the first, heart trouble. It was soon allayed (my call- 
book shows but two calls) by aconite 3%. 

This attack left an irritability of the heart, with indistinct first 
sound, or rather the first sound was slightly obscured, and more or 
less trouble from palpitation followed. The attacks came on under 
excitement or extra exertion. Scutellaria 3%, two or three drop 
doses, controlled the heart trouble readily, and she kept the remedy 
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by herall summer. During the following winter to the present she 
has had little trouble from the heart and no renewed attacks of 
rheumatism. It is now more than six months since she has called 
for medicine. 

A number of cases of nervous palpitation have been quickly re- 
lieved every month of my practice by the use of one to three drops 
of the 2” to 3" dil. once or twice a day for a few days, and these 
it is not necessary to describe. 

A second case of organic heart trouble is of more interest. 

Mr. ———, thirty-five years old, a strong, large-framed, six-foot 
farmer, called at my office to show an angry looking ulcer on left 
ear; base whitish, depressed, oozing a watery fluid. On the left 
side of his chest, extending from breast downward, was an eruption 
oozing in a similar way, of the size of two hands, so he said; the 
whole beginning with a few pimples that spread rapidly as soon as 
scratched. The itching was so intense at night that he could not 
forbear scratching, and this only made things worse. So much so 
that he had not had a single night’s good rest for a fortnight. 
Before the eruption he had been troubled more or less constantly 
with sharp pain in the region of the heart, great dyspnoea on exer- 
tion or excitement, and tormenting restlessness at night. Now 
there was no pain at all in the heart. Auscultation showed strong 
obscuration of first sound. 

The prescription, however, was graphites 4’, trit. 1+ gr. powder 
morning and night, and graph. oint. (Boericke & Tafel’s), used in 
very small amounts, twice or thrice a day. In five days he re- 
turned perfectly cured of the eruption on the chest and ulcer on the 
ear, but complaining of the old stricking, stabbing pains in the 
heart and the still restless nights. 

As soon as he had worked for an hour or so in the morning, he 
had to go to the house and rest nearly as long before he could do 
anything more. 

Pulse was irritable on least exertion; nights very restless, much 
of the time spent in walking the floor from pain; appetite poor, and 
he himself generally discouraged. 
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Scutellaria 1* dil.—three drops, gradually increased to five— 
morning, mid-forenoon, mid-afternoon, before supper, at bed-time. 
Six days after he called at my office and said: “Doctor, I never had 
a medicine take hold of me so before. I was better right off. In 
two days all the pain left me, and I have slept all night, right 
through, for the last two nights. I eat better and I feel better than 
for a year past. 

His history showed an acute attack of rheumatism in March, 
1855. He went away a happy man, and I turned to my medicines 
with greater faith in scutellaria lateriflora.— 4 merican Homeopathist. 








ADDRESS OF 0. S. RUNNELS, M. D., 


President of the American Institute of Homeopathy. 


Members of the American Institute of Homeopathy, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 


The two events which made the year 1843 notable in the history 
of homceopathy were the death of Samuel Hahnemann and the birth 
of the American Institute. In the month of July of that year the 
career of the one was ended and that-of the other begun. This co- 
incidence was significant. These were more than fortuitous occur- 
rences. 

The personal influence of Hahnemann was now gone. After a 
long life of phenomenal activity—the better half of which had been 
spent in the exposition and defense of his great truth—he was forced 
to go hence without a successor, or one upon whom his mantle could 
fall. With disciples of marked ability in every civilized land, there 
was no one qualified to take his place; no one possessed of the re- 
quirements of so great a leader. From the very nature of the case, 
it was not only impossible but entirely undesirable for any one of 
his followers to attain unto leadership. At this juncture, in a dis- 
tant and more favored land—and in ignorance of the death of the 
founder—his legitimate and highly favored successor was born. 
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The organization which henceforth was to be his representative in 
the world, and which was to do more to voice and defend his cause. 
than all other agencies combined, was launched upon its great mis- 
sion. What was thus denied to a single individual was consigned to 
the safe keeping of the organized many. 

How faithfully this trust has been administered is now a matter 
of record. No longer under the repressing and dwarfing influences 
of a despotic social order, but thus well planted in the soil of free- 
dom, the growth and perpetuity of homceopathy was assured. From 
that time on it was to grow into its full stature; it was to more and 
more accomplish its beneficent work. Under the fostering and 
establishing influences of the American Institute, homceopathy has 
acquired its fixed habitation and gained honor for its name the 
world over. It has taken its place among the sciences of man, and 
has forced its neighbors into a general knowledge of the fact. For 
forty-three years—except the interval of the civil war—its council- 
lors have met annually to consider its interests and devise measures 
for its advancement. Imbued with the spirit of truth, they have 
determined in collective wisdom the questions that have most closely 
concerned the reform in therapeutics by them demanded. They 
have thus gained the help and inspiration incident to professional 
association, and have gone forth the better equipped for the duties 
before them. 

With the banner of therapeutic reform over it, this great force 
of scientific workers has gone on conquering and to conquer; for 
the achievements of its past are but an earnest of what it is yet to 
accomplish, its work being but fairly begun. Loyalty and fidelity 
to principle on the part of its exponents are alone requisite to the 
fulfillment of this prophecy. 

Through experience in these meetings, it has been found servic- 
able to have presented at the beginning of each session a brief 
synopsis of the situation—a recapitulation or resumé of the profes- 
sional status. This has crystalized into a rule. And standing asa 
sentinel on the watch-tower, this your president has been detailed 
to do. What during the year has been the progress of medicine— 
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particularly of therapeutics? What has been accomplished? What 
are the signs of promise? What is lying uppermost to be done? 
So far as the eye can reach I see attention paid as never before to 
that greatest of all departments of our art—hygiene. All along the 
line, in every camp and bivouac, there is perceivable a growing dis- 
tinction between cause and effect—the antecedent and consequent. 
The belief is increasing that symptom is only another word for 
effect and it invariably implies a cause—some definite impression- 
producing thing, which has acted or is acting in conflict. The fact 
that the occasioner of the phenomena is not always definable, is not 
immediate, may have had its source in some precedent, time or per- 
son, and, like a river to the sea, wended its way to the present 
observation-point by hereditary or other descent, does not confuse 
the physician abreast of these times. He does not doubt that some 
malign influence is operative, and that morbid conditions are but 
the evidences of it. 

So, more and more attention to the abatement of the “ causa 
occasionalis” is being demanded; so, more and more are physicians 
of every name obeying that sweeping injunction of Hahnemann: 
“Discern the exciting or maintaining cause of the disease, and take 
measures for its removal.” As a consequence, disease agencies, 
both direct and remote, are to-day being searched for as never be- 
fore. The ever-increasing determination is to nip diseases in the 
bud and to cut down the conditions that bear them. Of quick in- 
terest, therefore, to all are the efforts being put forth to ward off 
and annul maladies to which man is subject. Individuals, families 
and societies are receiving training as never before as to how they 
may guard and defend every port of entry. The air, the water, the 
food and environment are, by the average intelligence, even of lay- 
men, now called to answer the severe questions of scrutiny and 
analysis. And, going further, individuals are finding that they have 
more than the present to deal with, more than the here and now to 
consider. Each one is learning that he is but part of a chain—a 
link welded to others in both directions—the past and the future 
being but extensions of the present. 
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Every one is carrying ills handed down to him by ignorant or 
heedless ancestors. How may he cast them off and abolish their 
malign influences? Every one has the power to transmit a multi- 
tude of weaknesses or Mlisease tendencies to his progeny. How may 
he prevent the transmission of such a curse? Can he root them out 
of his own existence and thus repeal the statute of entail? Can he, 
by a sober attention to the laws of life, generate a human being who 
shall be possessed of a better physical endowment than he himself 
inherited ? 

Thus it is that everything that pertains to the maintenance of a 
sound mind in a sound body is being cross examined in a way 
wholly unknown even to our fathers. As fruit of this the exanthe- 
mata and communicable diseases are being walled in; the so-called 
“filth diseases” are becoming unpopular—disgraceful; the propa- 
gation and transmission of hereditary diseases are commencing, 
justly, to be rated as acts akin to crime, while that horrible pit of 
darkness, in which are committed sexual frauds and intra-uterine 
murder, is being illuminated and ventilated and as far as possible 
disinfected with a thoroughness before unknown. 

Thus, year by year, is the realm of disease-exhibition circum- 
scribed, and the tenure of happy, healthful life lengthened. 

But these achievements in prophylaxis are but the promise of 
that which is attainable. The possibilities in this field are so great 
as to defy the most fertile imagination. 

God speed the joyous day when the questions of right living 
shall not only be satisfactorily answered but the lives of all brought 
into conformity thereto. 

It is refreshing to recall the fact that Hahnemann was a power 
in this department of healing and that he made everything subser- 
vient to it. Filled with the inspiration of the discovery of the law 
of therapeutics, which it was his to expound to the world, he was 
careful to say that even that was secondary “to the removal of the 
obstacles to the cure,” and “the guarding as far as possible against 
the influences that may induce disease.” : 

He was not so short sighted as to teach that “ Simélia Similibus 
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Curantur” would be operative beyond its province, or that its prov- 
ince embraced the entire range of morbid ramifications, or that it 
was the only procedure admissible in the relief of human suffering. 
On the contrary, like a good naval officer, he ordered that the decks 
should be cleared before the commencement of action. ‘ 

Is the alimentary canal choked with inimical or extraneous ma- 
terial; has the system received a poison that must soon work its 
destruction; are mechanical forces operating at variance with the 
prescribed harmonies of the natural order—in the guise of broken 
or dislocated bone, displaced organ, tumor-growth, calculus or 
cicatricial formation; will the body soon become exsanguinated 
through the orifice of wounded artery? “It is taken for granted,” 
he says, “that every intelligent physician will commence by remov- 
ing this causa occasionalis.”” In every disease where there are tan- 
gible exciting causes discernible, it is the physician’s first duty, he 
teaches, to remove the obstacles to the cure, by vomiting, antidote, 
surgical interference; etc., as indicated; and secondly, to choose the 
appropriate remedy to combat the disease represented by, the totality 
of the symptoms—“ totality” of course, remaining after the remo- 
val of the “causa.” It is puerile to say that he ever countenanced 
the rejection or non-observance of that formula, “sud/ata causa, 
tollitur effectus”’ (the cause being removed the effect ceases), or for- 
bade the mitigation of the intense suffering of pronounced incura- 
bles by the most effective palliatives within human reach. For he 
commanded, on the one hand, the most painstaking study of the 
disease phenomena, and on the other, a corresponding insight into 
the abilities and limitations of drug-performance, 

“No one,” says his Organon, “can merit the title of a genuine 
physician, or a man skilled in the art of healing—no one can accom- 
plish his purpose in a rational manner—who does not clearly per- 
ceive the curative indication in each particular case of disease; who 
is unacquainted with the therapeutic effects of medicines individ- 
ually, and who is not guided by evident reasons in his application of 
that which is curative in medicine to that which is indubitably dis- 
eased in the patient. Nothidg is truer than that close observation 
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of disease-causes and the intelligent employment of correct reme- 
dial principles were the warp and woof of Hahnemann’s life. That 
he did not reject “the accumulated knowledge of the profession” 
and did not “base his practice upon an exclusive dogma,” is clear, 
therefore, to every fair minded, unprejudiced person. This every 
student of his prodigious life-work must truthfully attest. 

Harmonious with the general progress in prophylaxis before 
cited are the rapid strides recently made along special lines, and 
which deserve at least a passing mention. In this catagory I may 
instance in particular, cholera, hydrophobia and yellow fever. The 
problem essayed is: Can the human system be fortified in advance 
against these and other diseases? 

Summing up the results thus far attained and speaking with cau- 
tious reserve, I must say, if not fully and satisfactorily established, 
it is at least plausibly predicted. 

A corresponding member of this Institute, Dr. Tomaso Cigliano, 
has placed on record data of the most positive character, relative to 
the prevention and cure of cholera. The report of the experiences 
of himself and confréres in the recent great epidemic at Naples, 
Italy, shows that cholera also, like scarlatina and variola has its 
prophylactic remedy. In the very midst of this most malignant 
epidemic, Rubini’s camphor did not fail to prevent the disease in 
a single instance, though used in many thousand cases, And its 
use in the treatment of those stricken with the disease, in connection 
with those well known remedies pointed out by Hahnemann, re- 
sulted in a loss of from one to four per cent. only, while the mortal- 
ity under what are mistermed “regular” methods, was over fifty 
per cent. 

If these data stood alone, the product of experience in a single 
epidemic, a suspension of the verdict till more varied opportunities 
were had to prove the matter might be well called for. Bu}, con- 
forming as they do to results obtained in Paris in 1849, in Smyrna : 
in 1865, and, notably in the great epidemics of cholera in this coun- 
try, we do not hesitate to say that they are indisputable and of the 


greatest possible import. In the light of these repeated successes, 
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we make bold to declare that statisticians and special committees 
appointed by governments to compile all that is known on the treat- 
ment of cholera, shall be guilty of the blackest of crimes if they do 
not incorporate these data into their reports, if they again suppress 
them, as did the special committee appointed by the American Con- 
gress but a few short years ago. 

It is of record that over forty years ago Eustaphieve and Hering, 
disciples of Hahnemann, advocated the use of the virus of rabid 
animals both internally and by vaccination for the prevention of 
rabies. In his recent experiments Pasteur has emphasized this 
treatment and attained a degree of success that has riveted the at- 
tention of the world to the procedure. While it is yet too early to 
say that he has conclusively shown that every case of hydrophobia 
can be warded off, he has by his one thousand efforts in this field, 
and his undoubted successes in the abatement of epidemic maladies 
among the lower animals, proven that the prevention of contagious 
or infectious diseases by the timely use of the appropriate prophy- 
lactic remedy has a wider application than has been hitherto 
supposed. 

Along the same line, too, are the seemingly well authenticated 
results of Dr. Domingos Friere, of Rio Janeiro, who has vaccinated 
with attenuated yellow fever virus, over seven thousand unacclima- 
ted persons, all of whom had just been exposed to the disease. 
Every one afflicted with the fever and treated by this method even 
as late as the second stage, has thus far recovered. Of the whole 
number experimented upon only eight have since died of disease, 
notwithstanding the fact that the trial was made during one of the 
most fatal epidemics ever known in that city. 

To be sure these accomplishments of Pasteur, Friere and ‘others 
have not as yet passed their crucial stage, and undisputably estab- 
_ lished their claims, but progress enough has been made to show that 
they are full of promise and that ultimate fulfillment may reasonably 
be hoped for. The thing worthy of our note in passing, is the close 
resemblance which all this bears to homceopathy. That the animal 
system can be protected against the ravages of disease force by the 
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propagation in the system of a morbid impression in all respects 
like unto that manifested by the disease, was the principle which 
Hahnemann advocated and incontestably proved. He demon- 
strated indubitably that the more closely the drug impression re- 
sembled the disease manifestation, the more speedy and certain 
would be the immunity or cure, and that this was not only occa- 
sionally true but that it was the rule throughout the realm of dis- 
ease-operations. Hence his deduction, that any substance in nature 
would prove to be a remedy either prophylactic or restorative that 
possessed the power to create such an impression; inasmuch as the 
necessary “similar” was not, fer se, in the form or physical char- 
acter of the drug used, but in the condition or morbid impression 
which it created. Thus was necessitated the use of the single 
remedy and the death of polypharmacy. Thus was required the 
lesser quantity and the attenuated dose. 

The study of drug-effects, the physiological action of remedies, 
the proving of the impression-producing power of curative agents 
was then inaugurated, following which came the tabulation of the 
positive effects of drugs administered to the healthy, and the con- 
struction of a pure materia medica. From that day forward no 
substance in nature was too mean or unpromising to command re- 
spect or be made the subject of inquiry. It mattered not whether 
the agent was vegetable or mineral, the venom of a reptile or an in- 
sect, a disease produced or a contagious virus, it was required to 
stand or fall upon its ability to stamp its signature upon the animal 
economy. For its power to originate such a morbid impression 
foretold its ability to remove a like impression when produced by 
disease. . 

Whether, therefore, medicine be administered by inunction, 
vaccination or hypodermic needle, or be taken by the nose, mouth 
or rectum, is immaterial so long as the most effective minimum dose 
of the single remedy is used—so long as that remedy is employed, 
which has the energy to create a like condition. . The principle then 
employed by Jenner and copied by all his successors is homceo- 
pathic; it is but a corollary of Hahnemann’s law. 
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THE NATIONAL MEETING. 

Rarely in the history of the American Institute of Homceopathy 
has a more thoroughly representative and satisfactory meeting than 
that at Saratoga been held. The red badges of the seniors seemed 
to be omnipresent, while the membership as a whole was composed 
of those most widely and favorably known throughout the profes- 
sion. The papers were for the most part original and valuable, 
with a noticeable absence of text-book essays. The discussions 
were concise and definite. The experiment of sectional meetings, 
adopted on the recommendation of the President, is rather haz- 
ardous, but we trust it may prove successful, We believe that 
the interest in all departments is too general to warrant a division 
of this kind. In our opinion it would be wiser to have all papers in 
the hands of the Secretary in time to have printed abstracts made 
and distributed before the meeting, as was done at the World’s 
Congress at London in 1881. Disputants could be appointed 
and the entire time occupied in discussion, which would not 
be unpremeditated, and hence much more valuable. The 
attempt at the sectional plan will be made next year, however, 
when if not a success it will be subject to modification. So perfect 
are the accommodations and so agreeable the surroundings that the 
Institute did wisely, we think, in choosing Saratoga again for the 
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place of meeting. Never probably was the political element more 
conspicuous for its absence, and the unprecedented honor conferred 
on Dr. Orme of Atlanta, Georgia, by electing him to the presidency 
during his absence—he having been unavoidably prevented from 
attending the meeting by illness—was no less flattering to him than 
it was creditable to the Institute. Equally gratifying was the 
merited honor conferred on our friend and colleague Dr. A. R. 
Wright, in elevating him to the vice-presidency. Taking it all in 
all the meeting was freer from personalities and more earnest and 
scientific in its labors than is at all common in any large society, 
and as a representative gathering was one of which the profession 
may feel justly proud. 





“MEDICAL COLLEGES IN CLOVER.” 
With the lapse of time, our eccentric contemporary— Zhe Mew 
York Medical Times—trises higher and higher in the phrensy of 
liberalism. 





In former times it used—occasionally—in the least bit of a mild 
dogmatism—to “set down” on the old school. Later, it took a 
rest, and began setting down on the new school. Now it varies its 
performance by depositing its whole weight upon colleges “ which 
stand upon the narrow plank of a single dogma.” 

In its number for June, under the caption which heads this 
article, it says: “If the New York Homceopathic Medical College 
will ask for the two hundred and fifty thousand dollars * $ 
for the endowment of a sc#entific* medical college, which shall not be 
sectarian but teach the whole science of medicine as it progresses 
step by step, we shall feel that itis entering upon a field of useful- 
ness to which there shall be no limit.” This is good and suggestive 
all the way through. It assumes that there are colleges which are 
scientific and unsectarian, and again those which are not scientific, etc., 
among which latter may be classed the New York Homeeopathic 
College. Now, since, by implication, the Zimes has set down one 
college as outside the pale of “the whole science of medicine” 


* The italicized word is ours. 
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(whatever that may be), it ought to be generous ehough to enumer- 
ate those which are within the precincts it so adoringly worships. 
If so, will it name the old school colleges which teach nothing but 
empiricism? ‘hen, of course, there is nothing of homceopathy, 
and all the humane modifications in medical practice which have 
been brought about by the system of Hahnemann rest upon nothing 
better than faith and psychology. If so, what of the “ thera- 
peutics” of Ringer and Phillips? But perhaps the Zimes refers 
to all medical colleges “which stand upon the narrow plank of 
a single dogma.” If so, it must include as amongst the un- 
scientific, Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, where 
its junior editor graduated a few years ago. When and where 
was he “born again” so as to fit him for speaking from the 
high stand-point, and in the grandiloquent style which he now 
assumes? Or is it possible that underlying all these is on the 
part of the Zimes some personal feeling of animosity which makes 
it desire to fulminate thunders against the New York Homceopathic 
College? If so, of course the college will be frightened, but it must 
go right on. It owes this to itself and to that branch of the pro- 


fession which is so unscientific and unhappy as “to stand upon the 
narrow plank of a single dogma.” That college, in our judgment, 
while keeping its weather-eye on the Zimes so as to escape its most 
terrific fulminations should adopt and adhere to the declaration of 
Fitz James, 


‘*Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,” 








“A Homcopatu InviTEp TO Sr. Louts.”—-Under the above 
caption the Medical Record, in its issue of June 26, says: ‘“‘It 
appears that the members of the Medical Press and Library Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, conceived and carried out the wicked idea of 
inviting to the medical editors’ banquet the editor of the Mew Eng- 
land Medical Gazette, “a monthly journal of homeopathic medicine.” 
We wonder that the “Ethical Record” should admit it to be 
wicked to invite a scholar and a gentleman into the midst of its 
“regular” colleagues. Probably he has in mind the old adage, 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
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“ ANESTHETICS IN CHILDBIRTH.” 
The following note explains itself: 
To THE EpitTor: Dear Sir:—We send you a copy of the American Israelite 
of June 18, 1886, containing a paper upon ‘‘ Anesthetics in Childbirth, from a 
Religious Point of View,” from the pen of Prof. Dr. M. Mielziner, of the Hebrew 
Union College, of Cincinnati. We commend the article to your consideration, 


and shall feel obliged if you will send us a copy of your journal containing any 
comment you may choose to make. 


Yours very truly, THE AMERICAN ISRAELITE, 


The paper referred to in the note combats the idea that it is 
immoral to mitigate the pains of labor by anesthesia. 

In one view this is undoubtedly correct. The statement that 
“In sorrow (pains) thou shalt bring forth children” was a declara- 
tive and not a mandatory one. It was a statement of fact and not 
a record of judgment. Otherwise.any hygenic or physical training 
which should tend toward painless parturitions—like those ascribed 
to the aborigines—would be of questionable propriety, if not abso- 
lutely wicked. 

In our judgment, if there is any moral question whatever in- 
volved in the controversy, it is in the direction of that interference 
with nature which may tend to diminish the maternal instinct and 
lessen the love for offspring. Many will doubtless smile at such a sug- 
gestion, but smiling is always easier than thinking. All accoucheurs 
know that with the termination of the last severe throes of labor 
comes a revulsion of feeling which brings joy unspeakable, and with 
it the cry of the infant in natural appeal to the mother’s heart. At 
this moment is cemented a bond which can never be broken. 
Several physiological laws take part init. As Mrs. Browning has 
so beautifully said— 


+ * * ‘*T appeal 
To all who bear babes—in the hour 
When the veil of the body we feel 
Rent round us,—while torments reveal 
The motherhood’s advent in power, 
And the babe cries!—has each of us known 
By apocalypse (God being there 
Full in nature) the child is our own, , 
Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 
Through all changes, all times, everywhere, 
He’s ours and forever.” * 
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The mother who comes to this point intoxicated with chloro- 
form is likely to increase her selfish and not her maternal nature. 
The intensity of a bond cemented in the consciousness of exquisite 
suffering is not hers. The horrible is passed and frequently she is 
too obtuse to care for aught else. ; 

It may not always be so, but it occurs in far too many instances. 
The results to the race—directly and indirectly—through heredity 
and otherwise, of this interference with nature in this discharge of 
her highest physiological function it is too early to estimate. 

But when it remains a mooted point amongst physicians, 
whether or not, in view of certain serious post partum conditions, 
anesthetics are professionally justifiable, the question becomes one 
of too great importance to be hastily decided. Let it be candidly 
and thoroughly. discussed in our journals and in our medical 
societies. 








SO REPRESENTATIVE of the advanced homeceopathic sentiment of 
the time do we consider the earnest thoughtful words of President 
Runnels, before the American Institute of Homceopathy, that we 
depart from our usual custom in publishing the address. We have 
space, however, in this number for a portion of it only, the re- 
mainder will follow in August. We commend the address to the 
careful consideration of our readers. It will well repay perusal. 








THE semi-annual meeting of the New York State Homeopathic 
Medical Society will be held at Niagara Falls, September 7th and 
8th. An unusually large attendance is expected. Full particulars 
will appear in our August number. 





Dr. ARNDT has been making some exccedingly interesting trans- 
lations for the Medical Counselor and Michigan Journal of Home- 
opathy, from Klemert’s History of Homceopathy. 








Tue degree of Ph.D. was recently conferred on T. Griswold 
Comstock, A. M., M. D., by his a/ma mater, the St. Louis University. 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
NEW YORK. . 


The regular quarterly meeting of this society was held at the 
Tifft House, Buffalo, on the afternoon and evening of Friday, July 
g, the President, Dr. Couch, presiding. There were present of 
members Drs. Baethig, Baker, Beals, Bissell, Buell, L. A. Bull, 
Brayton, Collins, Couch, Curtiss, Dods, Erb, Gifford, Graham, Hus- 
sey, L. M. Kenyon, Lee, Lewis, Long, O. S. Martin, Maycock, 
Miller, McCrea, Parker, Perkins, Root, Seymour, Stearns, Truman 
and Wright, with Dr. Beebe, ex-President of the Ohio State Society, 
Dr. Blackham of Dunkirk, Drs. Barnard, Albertson and others, as 
visitors. 





Ten new names were proposed for membership and referred to 
the Board of Censors for investigation, and the following named 
physicians being favorably reported on were elected to membership: 
Drs. J. F. Steyner of Olean, H. P. Perkins of Victor, J. W. Leseur 
of Batavia, B. J. Maycock of Buffalo, B. S. Partridge of East Bloom- 
field, and C. W. Perrine of Rochester. The Executive Committee 
presented resolutions of respect for the memory of Dr. C. Ormes of 
Jamestown, recently deceased, which were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Wright presented an interesting clinical case of mediastinal 
tumor which was examined and discussed. Dr. Seymour, of West- 
field, read a paper on “ Albuminuria in Pregnancy,” containing a 
full discussion of this disease with illustrative cases. Dr. Lewis 
raised the question of the presence of kidney disease in young 
women as offering a bar to marriage, and Drs. Kenyon, Seymour 
and Graham described cases wherein severe and fatal results had 
followed confinement, an associated condition of albuminuria hav- 
ing been recognized previous to marriage. 

Dr. Lewis next presented a clinical case of a tumor in the inner 
angle of the left orbit producing marked protrusion of the eyeball. 

Dr. O. S. Martin, of Salamanca, gave an account of a case of 
menstruation in an infant twenty-two months old, where a free, 
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bloody discharge from the vagina had recurred for six times at the 
regular menstrual interval, attended with slight febrile symptoms. 
Dr. Perkins cited other cases on record of still earlier menstruation, 
in some instances remaining permanently established. Drs. Bray- 
ton, Bull, Couch, Baker and Lee discussed the relation of menstru- 
ation to ovulation as determining whether this could properly be 
called a menstruation or only a hemorrhage, recurring regularly 
from some obscure cause. = 

Dr. Perkins, of Victor, then read a full and comprehensive 
review of the “Influence of Uterine Fibro-myomata on the Repro- 
ductive System,” giving the history, varieties, etiology, pathology 
and prognosis of these interesting growths. 

Dr. J. F. Baker, of Batavia, followed with a verbal account of a 
stubborn case of diffuse cutaneous eruption, recurring with each 
change of the moon and cured by two doses of alumina. 

Dr. Brayton gave a detailed verbal report of a family rendered 
seriously ill from eating pork not thoroughly cooked, the symptoms 

‘being a condition bordering on collapse with severe diarrhcea, and 
followed in a few days by general muscular pains, also of great 
severity—the condition being diagnosed by him as trichinosis, the 
remedies used being successively arsenicum, veratrum, colocynthis, 
belladonna and gelsemium, and complete recovery resulting in all. 
Dr. Buell related the case of a family affected in a very similar 
manner, one at least proving fatal, where trichine were found in the 
pork, a portion of which had been eaten. Drs. Graham, Bissell, 
Lewis, Wright and Gifford, had seen somewhat such results follow 
the use of tainted meat, stale sardines and ice-cream, and discussed 
the possibility of these effects resulting from the action of ptomidines 
or other poisonous compounds—the result of chemical changes 
tending to decomposition. 

The first paper of the evening session was by Dr. W. E. Long of 
Buffalo, on “ Abortive Types of Typhoid Fever, resulting in Oedema 
of the Lower Extremities,” describing two such cases, the oedema 
in each case being extreme in degree and affecting only the left 
limb. Dr. Truman had also seen such cases. “Some Work on the 
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Lymphatic Glands” was the title of the paper by Dr. A. W. Dods 
of Fredonia, giving the results of a recent course of study in the 
Royal Infirmary, of Edinburgh, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and showing how imperfect and unsatisfactory is the 
knowledge we possess regarding structure and function of these 
most important organs. Dr. Blackham emphasized the importance 
of making a double injection of this tissue (a fact not yet accom- 
plished,—or at least not on record) for studying the intimate 
structure and thus learning the physiological make-up of these 
glands, and spoke of this work as illustrating the practical commer- 
cial, sanitary and economic value of microscopical tecnique. Drs. 
Dods and Blackham expressed their expectation of securing double- 
stained preparations of these glands during the coming fall and 
winter, and thus accomplishing an important step in solving the 
great question of the capillary circulation prevailing there. 

Dr. E. J. Bissell, of Rochester, read a paper on “ Asthnopic 
Headaches,” calling attention to the large number of cases of 
headaches of obscure etiology when the eyes are really the parts 
in need of attention. Dr. Blackham spoke of how slight a degree 
of astigmation may exist, the correction of which will afford relief 
from severe forms of headache, and Dr. Lewis mentioned the neces- 
sity for the use of atropine in recognizing the various conditions 
demanding relief under such circumstances. 

Dr. J. W. Buell, of Rochester, related a case of “Cystic Sar- 
coma of the Median Nerve,” showing the large tumor removed 
‘from three inches below the axilla in a woman sixty-five years of 
age, and resulting in complete relief of pain which had been con- 
stant and excruciating for two years, no serious loss of function fol- 
lowing the necessary complete amputation of the nerve. 

Dr. F. Park Lewis, of Buffalo, presented the account of a 
“ Unique Case of Exophthalmos,” the case being peculiar in hav- 
ing unilateral proptosis with characteristic action of the heart but 
without thyroid enlargement. . 

Dr. Blackham mentioned a case of a lady having exophthalmos 
without thyroid enlargement, the daughter having the latter without 
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the former—both showing the peculiar action of the heart. Had 
seen cases of unilateral protrusion, but not without the increase in 
size of the thyroid. Drs. Couch, Wright and others discussed the 
relation of exophthalmia to the reproductive system and agreed to 
continue this interesting subject at the next meeting. 

A paper by Dr. M. A. Wilson, of North East, Pa., on “ The Use 
of Iron in Diphtheria ” was read by Dr. Lewis in the absence of the 
writer, who finds but negative or harmful results from this line of 
practice. 

Dr. Bull recalled the position of Dr. F. F. Allen, of New York, 
that the use of iron, phosphorus and similar drugs in large doses will 
produce a determination from the system of the natural supply of 
the substances as introduced. Dr. Blackham held that the old 
school use iron largely in the form of the chloride in such cases 
with a view of securing the more specific disinfectant action of the 
chlorine locally while the iron may have some tonic action. 

The hour being late the Society adjourned to meet at Niagara 
Falls on the second Friday of October. 


Hook Sotices. 


DISEASES OF THE SPINAL CorD. By Byron Bramwell, M. D., F. R.C. P. (Edin). 
Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Medical Diagnosis in 
the Extra-Academical School of Edinburgh, Pathologist to the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, etc. Fifty-three colored plates and one hundred and two 
fine wood engravings. Second edition. Wm. Wood & Co. 1886. 

It is one of the remarkable features of this age of letters that a 
book so excellent in every respect as this should be brought so easily 
within the reach of the profession. Each year the Messrs. Wood & 
Co. seem to surpass their previous efforts in the choice selections 
which they make for their now famous “ Library”; and with this, 
their January number, is offered a work which is standard on the 
subject upon which it treats. The anatomical and pathological 
conditions are given with such clearness and perspicuity that the 
beautiful colored plates, while a valuable supplement, are scarcely 
necessary to a full understanding of the text. The book of nearly 
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300 pages is divided in four chapters. The first being devoted to 
the anatomy and physiology of the spinal segment; the second, to 
its general pathology; the third, to the method of case taking, sum- 
mary of symptoms, general plan of diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment; and the fourth, to a tabular classification of its diseases, 
with a description of individual affections. This book alone should 
insure a subscription for the “ Library.” | 
INSANITY AND ITS TREATMENT. Lectures on the Treatment (Medical and Legal) 
of Insane Patients. By G. Fielding Blandford, M. D., Oxon. F. R.C, P., 
London, etc. Together with Types of Insanity: An Illustrated Guide in 


the Physical Diagnosis of Mental Disease. By Allan McLane Hamilton, M.D. 
Wood & Co. 1886. 


This, the February number of the Library, is scarcely of less 
value to the progressive physician than the preceding volume. While 
it is neither necessary nor practicable for every medical practitioner 
to be thoroughly skilled in the diagnosis and treatment of mental 
alientation, he should at least be able to recognize the prodromal 
indications and to know when it is wise and when necessary to 
send his patient to the asylum. He should also distinguish the 
several types of insanity and be able to make a rational prognosis. 
This work—even if it be not studied—will at least be a valuable 
book of reference for the busy practitioner. 

THE GENUINE Works oF HyppocraTes. Translated from the Greek, with a 


Preliminary Discourse and Annotations. By Francis Adams, LL.D., Surgeon. 
In two volumes. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 1886. 


We, in America, are practical or nothing. The first thought that 
occurs to the average American is—what can be done with it or 
what can be made out of it. In consequence—while we excel in 
fertility of resource and ingenuity of device—we lack the broad cul- 
ture that characterizes the older civilizations. The physician who 
finds relief from the cares incident to his profession by some schol- 
arly hobby—who is a botanist or an archeologist or an art connois- 
seur—is the better physician for it. The doctor who has never 
familiarized himself with the wisdom and the philosophy of the sage 
of Cos, will find this volume mighty interesting reading, and he may 
perhaps learn a little humility from it too! 
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HAnpD-Book oF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By Dr. Herman Eichhorst, Professor of 
Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics and Diyector of the University Medical 
Clinic in Zurich: Vol. 1. Diseases of the Circulating and Respirating Ap- 
paratus. Wm. Wood & Co., New York. 1886. 


Another good book, too, is this of Professor Eichhorst. At times 
the writer, from the limits of space, has compressed much in small 
compass, but as a rule the various subjects are treated with an at- 
tention to detail that will lead in doubtful cases to a frequent com- 
parison of this author with Loomis, Da Costa and Clapp. We have 
indeed rarely had four more satisfactory books upon our table than 
these forming the first quarterly installment of “ Wood’s Library.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA OF SURGERY. A Systematic Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Surgery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by John Ashhurst, Jr., M. D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Illustrated with chromo-lithographs and woodcuts. In six 
volumes. Vol. VI. New York: William Wood & Co. 1886. 


The sixth and last volume of this unprecedented work on sur- 
gery 1s at last completed, and we cannot give the reader any better 
idea of its contents than by quoting a small portion of Dr. Ash- 
hurst’s preface, wherein he says: ‘‘ The consideration of the sur- 
gery of the digestive organs is completed by articles on the Injuries 
and Diseases of the Esophagus by Prof. Solis-Cohen; on Intestinal 
Obstruction, by the editor, and on Injuries and Diseases of the 
Rectum, by Mr. Allingham, of London. An exhaustive article on 
Urinary Calculus is contributed by Prof. Keyes, of New York; and 
a short special article, based on personal experience of the Crushing 
Operation for Stone, by that veteran lithotritist, Prof. Hingston, of 
Montreal. The Surgery of the Bladder and Prostrate is dealt with 
by Mr. Reginald Harrison, of Liverpool; that of the Male Urethra 
by Prof. Duplay, of Paris; and that of the Male Generative Organs 
by Mr. Royes Bell, of London. Three articles are devoted to the 
Surgery of the Female Sexual Apparatus, contributed respectively 
by Prof. Parviso, who writes on Injuries and Diseases of the Female 
Genitals; by Dr. Robert P. Harris, who treats of the Czsarean 
Section and allied operations—a subject of which he is known to 
have long-made a special study; and by Dr. Charles C. Lee, of New 
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York, who, when Dr. Mundé found himself unable to prepare the 
article on Ovarian and Uterine Tumors, most courteously acceded 
to the editor’s urgent request that he should undertake the task, and 
who, in spite of the harassing interruptions of a laborious and exact- 
ing practice, has furnished an account of the subject, remarkable 
alike for its condensation and its eminently practical character.” 

The material postponed from previous volumes embraces a series 
of three articles on Diseases of the Bones, contributed by as many 
eminent surgeons of the Lyons School—Prof. Ollier, Prof. Vincent, 
and Prof. Poncent; and a comprehensive article on the Treatment 
of Deformities, by the well-known orthopedic surgeon, Mr. F. R. 
Fisher, of London. 

In an appendix are included three articles on subjects which, 
though not usually considered in surgical treatises, are in themselves 
of the highest interest and importance These are, the Construction 
and Organization of Hospitals, here dealt with in a concise and prac- 
tical manner by Dr. Cowles, of the McLean Asylum; the Prepara- 
tions to be Made by Surgeons in Time of War in entering upon 
Field Duty, with an Account of the Modern System of Ambulance 
Service, by Lieutenant-Colonel and Surgeon Clements, U.S. Army; 
and the History of Surgery, briefly but comprehensively reviewed 
by a writer justly famed for his erudition and profundity of anti- 
quarian lore, Dr. George J. Fisher, of Sing Sing, N. Y. 

The volume ends with an elaborate general index, compiled by 
D. R. Wharton, which will facilitate reference to all parts of the 
entire work. 

This volume contains some very beautiful and accurate litho- 
graphs and many woodcuts, illustrating different diseases and oper- 
ations in surgery, which cannot fail to impress the mind of the 
operating surgeon and direct his attention in the proper channel to 
perform his operations successfully. 

We have had frequent occasions to call attention to this won- 
derful work and have only to reiterate which we have heretofore 
endeavored to impress on our surgically inclined readers, the im- 
portance of possessing this encyclopedia. To a man who confines 
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his sutgery to the opening of a furuncle, and then only when it is 
located some distance from an important artery, this work is not 
adapted; but to those who take an interest in surgery it is indis- 
pensible. To the latter fifty dollars is nothing when compared to 
a successful operation, which may be enhanced by reference to this 
work. They must be posted to meet with success, and it is always 
well to refer to authority before commencing any operation of note. 

These volumes contain all the latest operations, etc. 

The author, the contributors, and the publishers, all deserve 
great credit for their perfection and the patience they havepossessed 
in carrying out such an herculean task tocompletion. 













THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF VENEREAL DISEASES. Being a concise description of 
those affections, by Berkeley Hill, M. D., and Arthur Cooper, M.D. Fourth 
edition, revised. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1886. 


This little work of 132 octavo pages give a brief yet comprehen- 
sive survey of the general range of venereal diseases, and though 
designed more especially for the student is not without its value to 
the general practioner, not in place of larger and more exhaustive 
works on the subject, but in connection with them, to refresh the 
memory on salient points. 















?Quiz-CoMPEND? No. 11. A COMPEND OF PHARMACY. By F. E. Stewart, 
M. D., Ph. G. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston,Son & Co, 1886, 


“ The object of the Quiz-Compend is to present facts, known to 
science in a form easy to comprehend, to aid the student in memor- 
izing them.” 













—John H. Morgan has been collecting notes of every case of 
abnormality coming under his observation at the Hospital for Sick 
Children for the past seven years, and has arranged them most care- 
fully as to the influence of maternal impressions and heredity. 
He has found very few cases which, under such careful scrutiny, 
gave any support to the view that maternal impressions had any 
marked effect in producing such abnormality.— British Medical 
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Nursinc.—Some persons could never make good nurses, and so 
should not adopt nursing as a profession. Good intentions are not 
sufficient to justify people in becoming regular nurses; for, with the 
best intentions, it is quite possible to utterly fail. Amongst those 
who may be well-meaning, but yet make bad nurses, we find many 
classes. For instance, the noisy. These, although they be kind 
and loving, are yet continual sources of disturbance to the sick. 
They wear creaking boots, or else thump along on their heels; they 
slam doors, rattle cups, knock over bottles, sneeze loudly, poke the 
fire, and add coals in the noisest mannér, and altogether keep the 
unfortunate patient in a state of nervous expectancy, wondering 
when the next crash will occur. There is also an ostentatiously 
quiet class, who keep the patient quiet with the effect of making the 
quiet as injurious as noise. These steal about on tip-toe, with 
finger on lip, and continually mumuring, “ Hush-sh-sh!” Every- 
thing is whispered, and the senses of the patient are kept at full 
tension, trying to find out what is going on. The cat-like step also 
keeps the patient wondering in what part of the room the nurse will 
turn up next. Such as those should remember the useful sick-room 
aphorism: “To speak low is better than to whisper loud.” Another 
class is the fussy. Nothing is too troublesome to do, yet everything 
is made a trouble of. What might be arranged without a word is 
made the cause of many; what might be done slowly and quietly 
or even omitted, is hurried into prominence; and of course the 
patient suffers. Continual inquiries as to how a headache is, con- 
tinual shifting of pillows when the only desire is to be left alone, 
repeated visits on tip-toe to see if asleep, when what is wanted is to 
be let fall asleep in quiet; all of these may be well meant, but are 
injurious. Perfection in a nurse is like perfection in a woman’s 
attire—no details should be obtrusive, but the effect of the whole 
should be a feeling of its perfect fitness and harmony. The duties 
of a nurse are numerous and varied, and of course chiefly depend 
upon the nature and surroundings of the case. 








A nurse must always 
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obey orders. No matter how accomplished or skillful she may be, 
now matter how great or varied her experience, she is not a doctor, 
and she can best display her knowledge and exercise her skill by 
faithfully carrying out the directions she has received. The best 
qualified nurse receives a very different training from what a medi- 
cal man does, and many signs and symptoms which he perceives 
will be hidden from her. His experience will also enable him to 
learn more from even the commonest symptoms. It is no excuse 
for a nurse not to carry out directions, because they are not what 
she would expect; there are exceptions to all things, and a remedy 
which would be injurious in the majority of a particular class of 
cases, may be of great use in exceptional ones. The doctor, and 
not the nurse, is the judge as to what casas are exceptional. If the 
nurse has doubts, she ought to speak to the medical man, but on no 
account should she receive orders from him in silence, and when he 
is gone refuse to obey them. The nurse should never hide anything 
from the doctor. Even if she has done wrong and is afraid of 
blame, she must be perfectly open. Secresy is only adding one fault 
to another, and it is a serious thing to think that life should be risked 
in order to conceal wrong-doing. It is far better to tell too much 
than too little. She need never be afraid of troubling the doctor; 
he will always be glad to hear anything that may help in the diag- 
nosis or treatment of a case.— Technics. 








TREATMENT OF GLAUCOMA WITHOUT OPERATION. —At the 
meeting of the Académie de Médecine de Paris of June 15, 1886, 
M. Panas read a paper on this subject, the conclusions of which 
were as follows: 1. Myotic collyria, hitherto regarded as simple 
palliatives, may, in certain forms of glaucoma, be regarded as verit- 
able curative agents. 2. The varieties of the affection which seem 
to be most benefited by these agents are precisely those in which 
operation alone (iridectomy or sclerotomy) is often ineffectual. 
3. To obtain the best results from myotics, it is necessary to con- 
tinue their use for a more or less extended period of time. 4. These 
‘remedie§, in fine, constitute one of the most effective means which 
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we possess for arresting the onward course of the glaucomatous pro- 
cess, when operation has been shown to be powerless to effect this. 
The author hoped that others would test the efficacy of myotics in 
glaucoma, and would report the results obtained. 
















DELIRIUM TREMENS CAUSED BY EATING TEA.—Dr. W. B. Slay- 4 
ter, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, reports a case in which well-marked ta 
symptoms of delirium tremens were brought on in a young woman aa 
by chewing tea. The girl stated that she commenced the habit | 
when she went to work in a factory at the age of seventeen. She a 
said it was a very common habit, and she would chew on an average 
half a pound a day. It made her feel better able to work. She 
tried to give it up, but felt so nervous and fidgety as to be compelled 
to return to the old habit. On November 10, 187g, she was found 
wandering about the house, imagining evil spirits and people were 
seeking todoherharm. She was sleepless and had repeated twitch- 
ings of the muscles of the face and extremities. Three days after, 
she was found wandering about the wharves of the city, and she 
tried to drown herself. There was no marked rise of temperature, 
but there was violent delirium and tremulous movement of hands 
and arms. A hard tumor in the right iliac region was dispersed by 
a brisk purge, which brought away a thickish tarry-looking matter, 
consisting of tea leaves in various stages of maceration. In Octo- 
ber, 1885, she had another attack from the same cause. Dr. Hughes 
Bennett’s Physiological Committee, which came to so many decisions 
that have since been upset, concluded that the motor nerves were un- 
affected by tea. Dr. Bennett operated on dogs. In Dr. Slayter’s 
case the most characteristic symptoms was repeated and continuous 
muscular twitchings.— Homeopathic World. 

























—The use of well water within the inhabited area of the city BY 
should be absolutely prohibited. Nothing is more deceptive than he 
the cool, sparkling water drawn from a well or spring which is the 
out-flow of a water stratum into which cess-pools or foul deposits 
discharge.—Philadelphia Water Department Report. 
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Bricut’s DisEASE AND MARRIAGE.—A girl of eighteen or twenty, 
with Bright’s disease, who subsequently marries, is almost certain to 
die in her first confinement of puerperal eclampsia. This is an ex- 
ceedingly important practical point with reference to the question 
of marriage of girls with Bright’s disease. If a woman has had two 
or three children, and then acquires Bright’s disease, although the 
condition is more dangerous than where the renal condition comes 
on during pregnancy, she still has a chance of getting as near well 
as she was before she became pregnant. The probabilities are, 
however, that the kidneys are left a little more damaged than they 
were previous to pregnancy. It is not so with the primipara who 
had Bright’s disease before marriage. Her marriage-bell is her 
death-knell. In a case like the one before us, however, where there 
probably was no affection of the kidneys previous to pregnancy, 
there is every reason to believe that recovery will be complete.— 
Dr. Ogden. 








Tue Dec ine or IrR1pEcTOMy.—“ We note,” says the Medical 
Press, “that M. Panas, of Paris, in advocating a new ophthalmic 
antiseptic, boasts that he has been able to do away with Von 
Graefe’s method of cataract extraction (linear incision with iridec- 
tomy) and revert to the older flap operation, reserving the iridec- 
tomy for exceptional cases. Ophthalmologists have recovered from 
the iris-snipping craze, are convalescing from the jequirity, and are 
down in the cocaine epidemic. Shall we not look back on the lit- 
erature of the iridectomy mania and profit by the proof since given 
that nine-tenths of what was then written in praise of iridectomy 
was nonsense—that most of the statistics of cures were cooked and 
unreliable, and that we retain at the present day nothing gained 
from the ophthalmological perfect cure except its occasional use as 
a forlorn hope?” 








—Cow’s milk sweetened with sugar of milk will often agree 
perfectly with children when their stomachs could not retain it if 
sweetened with cane sugar. 
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DisEAsED Porx.—The report of Dr. J. W. McCall, of Hunting- 
don, Tennessee, furnishes, so far as we have information, the first 
authenticated case of trichinosis which has occurred in a resident 
in Tennessee, and that, too, from eating the flesh of a home-raised 
hog. Meat affected by this parasite when taken into the human 
stomach (the most favorable organism yet known for the develop- 
ment of trichinz) there occurs a period of five or six days, in which 
no symptoms appear, yet, in that time the worms have multiplied 
prodigiously. They become free, leave their capsules and produce 
young, which migrate through the intestines into the muscles. In 
size, these worms when fully developed, reach a length of about 7, 
to } of an inch, the female being the larger of the two, They are 
easily detected under a microscope of low power, 30 to 60 being 
sufficient. First macreate for a time a small portion of the suspected 
flesh in a liquid, composed of one part liquor potasse to eight of 
water, and afterwards squeeze well between two glass slides. Safety 
from this terrible disease only lies in the thorough cooking of all 
pork which is to be used for food.— Tennessee State Board of Health 
Bulletin. 








—The King of Servia, according to the journals, has issued the 
following: “Whereas, it is irrefutably proved by science that the 
so-called antiseptic treatment of wounds yields more beneficial re- 
sults than all other methods, we are pleased to order that hence- 
forward the said antiseptic plan of treatment be solely employed in 
all hospitals of our kingdom, and that corrosive sublimate and iodo- 
form be used until our further disposition.” 


—Dr.C. L. Cleveland represented his journal, the Clinical Review, 
at the meeting of the Institute at Saratoga. It is a pleasure to know 
that our periodicals are directed by earnest scholarly men. The 
Review is receiving well-merited encouragement from the profession 
in Ohio. 

—When going from a warmer atmosphere, into a cooler one, 
keep the mouth always closed, so that the air may be warmed by its 
passage through the nose before it reaches the lungs. 
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—If a burn be painted with essence of peppermint the pain will 
be quickly relieved, says an exchange. 


—Poultices of every description are to be avoided in diseases of 
the eye, unless ordered by one who is specially skilled in this line 
of practice. 


—A handsome and bright exponent of homeeopathy is the new 
Minnesota Medical Monthly. It is well edited and well printed. It 
ought to receive the very cordial support of the profession in the 
northwest. We are glad to place it on our exchange list. 


—Our highly esteemed contemporary, Dr. Asa F. Couch, of Fre- 
donia, N. Y., editor in-chief of the Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Inves- 
tigator, has been honored by an invitation to deliver the annual 
Hahnemannian address before the London Homeopathic Hospital, 
in October. It is with great pleasure that we make the announce- 
ment, for surely there is no one in our profession in America who 
may more truly be said to be a representative homeeopathist. Dr. 
Couch, also, as a speaker and a thinker, possesses in a high degree 
those qualities which will enable him to reflect credit upon the 
country which he represents. Our best wishes will go with him.— 
Medical Era. 


—That there is nothing new under the sun would appear from 
this account in the Zancet of May 15. Dr. Eusebio Valli, a Tuscan 
physician, who died in 1816, left among his papers an account of 
the “Plague in Constantinople,” in which he makes the following 
observations: “When at Leghorn, in 1790, I communicated rabies 
to several animals by inoculating with saliva from a hydrophobic 
dog. Inoculating other animals with the same saliva, corrected 
with the gastric juice of the frog, I found none of them contracted 
rabies. Then I treated with this same gastric juice the son of the 
widow Rosselmini of Pisa, and a maid-servant, both of whom had 
been bitten by a fox-hound suffering from hydrophobia. The in- 
oculation neutralized the poison, and by the same means I cured a 
case of snake-bite, and also modified the variolous contagium, so 
as to generate a malady without cutaneous eruption, non-malignant 
and free from danger.” 









